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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE META- 
MORPHOSES OF OVID 

(Continued from pages 27, 34) 

II. TEXT EDITIONS 

The text of Ovid is most easily found, for the ordinary 
student, in the edition in the Teubner Text Series. 
Fundamentally, this is the work of R. Merkel, but 
it was revised by R. Ehwald ("Editio Stereotypa"). 
Volume I (1903) contains the Amores, the Heroides, 
the Ars Amatoria, and the Remedia Amoris. Vol- 
ume II (1900) contains the Metamorphoses. Vol- 
ume III (1908) contains the Tristia, the Ibis, the 
Epistulae ex Ponto, and the Fasti. 

The most ambitious text of the Metamorphoses is 
that of Magnus, Hugo. Metamorphoses (Weid- 
mann, Berlin, 1914). 

There are important reviews of this book, by Smith, 
Kirby Flower, in The American Journal of Philology 
35 (1914), 207-211; Rand, Edward Kennard, Classical 
Philology 11 (1916), 46-60; and Slater, D. A., The 
Classical Review 29 (1915), 56-60. 

Professor Smith describes this edition as "the first 
critical edition of Ovid's great narrative poem really 
worthy of the name". 

The contents of the book are, — The Praefatio (pp. 
I-XXXIV), in which the editor discusses the MSS, 
critical subsidia, and similar matters concerned with 
the textual tradition; a Conspectus Siglorum (pp. 
1-4); the Text and Critical Apparatus (pp. 5-624); 
the text of the Narrationes of Lactantius Placidus 
(pp. 625-721); and Index Nominum compiled by 
Paul Klink (pp. 722-766) ; three facsimiles of one page 
respectively of the Marcianus, 225 =M, the Neapoli- 
tanus, IV F 3=N, and the Marcianus, 223 =F. 

On pages 208-209, Professor Smith summarizes 
Magnus's discussion of the textual tradition of the 
Metamorphoses, and sets forth his principles for con- 
stituting the text. 

On page 210 there are some very interesting remarks 
concerning the collection of the Testimonia Veterum 
De Ovidio that forms part of Magnus's edition. Pro- 
fessor Smith notes that "quotation and verbal reminis- 
cence <of Ovid> are undeniably less extensive than at 
first thought many of us would have guessed. . .". 
The largest individual contributor to the Testimonia 
is Seneca, the philosopher. From him there are 37 
citations, which are taken from all parts of the Meta- 
morphoses, not merely from the first few pages or from 
some single episode. The Testimonia increase as we 
approach the Middle Ages, but they are never so 
numerous, says Professor Smith, as the undoubted 
eminence of the author would appear to demand (211). 

The fact is, however, that Ovid's commanding po- 
sition in the literature of the world is largely due to 



at least two aspects of his genius the influence of which 
is not revealed by such indicia. One of these is_ his 
command of metrical technique, the other, his ability 
to tell a story. The former is his greatest giftto 
Antiquity, the latter is the basis of his supreme im- 
portance in the aesthetic evolution of the Modern 
World. But in both cases what he really did passed 
into the communal fund of acquired ability, and the 
author of it became, as it were, 'depersonalized'. 
Hence the ancients forgot their debt to Ovid, just as 
we for the most part have finally forgotten ours. 
As a metrical artist, however, Ovid takes his place 
among the great poets of the world. In this respect 
he did for Roman poetry what Cicero had already done 
for Roman prose; he found it more or less local, and 
left it capable of universal use for an indefinite period. 
And when at the Renaissance we moderns at last 
outgrew the Chanson de Gesles, which babbled on like 
a brook through an entire pedigree, and the Roman 
d'Aventures, the incidents of which could be predicted 
in advance, and the Fabliau which, to say the least, 
was nothing new^ we turned, with rare discrimination, 
to the greatest story-teller of the Roman world, we 
sat at the feet of the man who, as Mackail well says, 
'fixed a certain ideal of civilized manners for the Latin 
Empire and for Modern Europe', and learned from 
him as best we could what it is that makes a story 
immortal and always young. 

Professor Rand's review of Magnus's work took the 
form of an article, entitled The New Critical Edition of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. He has praise for but one 
thing, apparently, in Magnus's edition — the extraordi- 
nary fulness of the apparatus criticus. He thinks, 
however, that the information in the apparatus criticus 
might have been presented more briefly, with much 
less ambiguity. He is not willing to follow Magnus in 
his classification of the MSS, nor does he follow Mag- 
nus's rejection of the theory of an archetype from which 
our present manuscripts are derived. Magnus be- 
lieves that there were two ancient recensions, and a 
multiplicity of copies in the early Middle Ages. Pro- 
fessor Rand inclines (51-56) rather to the view that in 
the ninth century, perhaps in Ireland, there was a 
single manuscript (A) of Ovid, from which all our 
present manuscripts are descended. With the single 
manuscript, or with various copies of it, went a set of 
glosses of the kind abundantly familiar in the history 
of the early Middle Ages. Into all the descendants of 
A, glosses and emendations from the early medieval 
commentary have infiltrated in varying degrees. 
This early medieval commentary was written as early 
as the eleventh century. Professor Rand sums up 
thus (60): 

So far, then, as these tests allow us to see, I believe 
that a great deal is yet to be done with the text of the 
Metamorphoses, in tracing its history in the Middle 
Ages, in distinguishing the classes of manuscripts, and 
in estimating the effect of mediaeval glossaries. . . 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, well called by 
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Traube the Aetas Ovidiana, when Ovid's intense 
popularity resulted in the elaborate glossing and 
collating and contaminating of his text. . . .We need 
first a more thorough scouring of the selva oscura of 
glosses and classes. Then will be the time for some 
scholar with the genius and fine taste of Heinsius to 
make on the basis of ample and rationally sifted ma- 
terial a really critical edition of the Metamorphoses. 
For the present, the thesauri's of textual material 
which Magnus has accumulated after <25> years of 
patient toil will be an indispensable source of informa- 
tion for the critic and should stimulate research. 

Professor Slater is even more severe than Professor 
Rand in his discussion of Magnus's work. He sums 
up as follows (6o): 

. . .1 have used the book with increasing disappoint- 
ment and distrust. A record — let alone an editio 
critica — should be faithful to the facts. Magnus has 
been overwhelmed by the mere mass of his material — 
'mole ruit sua'. . . .the book contains far too much 
slipshod and inaccurate work, together with a certain 
number of puerile errors. The unwieldy bulk of it 
and the outrageously large proportion of unimportant 
matter in the app. crit. are bound to tell heavily against 
it. . . .One cannot help wishing that Magnus had 
attempted less. With a narrower scope and greater 
vigilance he might have come much nearer than he 
does to that finality to which in the Praefatio he admits 
that he aspired. 

Professor Slater thinks that the four volumes of 
Burmann's Ovidii Opera Omnia give better notes and 
after all a better apparatus criticus than we find in 
Magnus's edition. 

c. K. 

{To be concluded) 



DOES LATIN 'FUNCTION'? 

During the period, now happily drawing to a close, 
in which many were persuaded that the findings of 
experimental psychology supported the palpable fallacy 
'We train <only> what we train', a great deal was 
written about 'dead-ends' in the High School course of 
study. Dr. Eliot, in particular, was fond of hurling 
this indictment against subjects such as algebra and 
Latin. 

And, granting the premises, such indictment is 
logical enough. For, if the mind is made up of little 
water-tight compartments, and training in one com- 
partment does not spread to another, then two years' 
training in algebra or Latin would have no value, 
except as they prepared the student for later use of 
algebra or Latin; and, inasmuch as most students 
cease to apply their algebraic knowledge, or to read 
much Latin, after completing the High School course, 
these subjects would become mere dead-ends, the time 
spent upon them being thrown away. 

It is a pleasure to know that psychologists of note 
are now beginning to take sharp issue with those who 
publish such notions. As a matter of fact, the mind 
is not divided into small water-tight compartments; 
rather, its functions are inextricably bound together, 
thus providing for transfer of training at innumerable 
points. Hence a study may be so rich, through the 



transferable training it gives, that its place in the 
curriculum is abundantly justified, even though the 
student, after graduation, may not pursue work di- 
rectly along the same lines. 

Thus, after the tumult caused by the 'Modern Schoo 
and its fallacies, we come back again to the solid groun 
of common sense. Those who wish to know at first 
hand how the situation appears from the point of view 
of experimental psychology are referred to a brief and 
clearly written treatise by Professor G. M. Stratton, 
of the University of California 1 . 

Under these circumstances, it is painful and sur- 
prising to find a teacher of Latin so anxious to ad- 
vance ideas of his own predilection that he attempts to 
use even this outworn dead-end argument to dis- 
credit present methods of teaching Latin. Listen to 
the following: 

. . .But how long would the study of the piano, for 
example, retain its present enormous numbers of dev- 
otees, if it were known and understood that upon the 
termination of the last formal lesson the actual prac- 
tice of the art would cease? But is not that precisely 
the incontrovertible fact regarding the students of 
Latin? Is it not true that even assuming that they 
gain an actual reading power over the language, the 
last assigned lesson in the last Latin course constitutes 
for the vast majority their last practice in the art? 
But continued use of an art is the only justification for 
its acquisition 2 . 

Presented without context, these words would not 
unnaturally be taken to be an excerpt from some old 
diatribe of Dr. Flexner or Dr. Eliot. The introduction 
of the comparison with music is palpably unfair. 
For, while many might be willing to admit that the 
study of music under the conditions here described 
would be a real dead-end, the case is far different with 
subjects like algebra and Latin, with their abundant 
and measurable transfer of training. 

It should be added, further, that some courses of 
study or training yield additional results that are more 
elusive and hard to define and measure. The expe- 
rience gained through them changes the mental out- 
look, and the people who have had the experience are 
not quite the same persons they would have been other- 
wise. Here are factors that thus far have been given 
too little attention. Indeed I am inclined to believe 
that Professor Stratton would not be ready to admit 
that training in music, even under the limitations 
above indicated, is necessarily a dead-end. At any 
rate he says 3 : 

. . .Those especially should try to sing who have no 
promise of voice, those paint who never will be able to 
paint. Youthful attempts at the violin and sketching 
which come to nothing, I can testify, may make music 
and landscape constant sources of delight. Not, 
then, by their fruits visible to others are those child- 
hood practices to be judged, but by what they leave 
behind concealed in the permanent springs of appre- 
ciation. 



developing Mental Power (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1922). 

2 The Classical Journal 17 (1021), 54. 

'47-48. In this connection we may note, too, the rather clever 
retort of a lady to the dead-end argument, namely that, without 
question, she had received benefit from certain sermons the con- 
tents of which she could no longer recite(THE Classical Weekly 
15.208). 



